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committee. The police are legally servants of the Crown, appointed
by the local authority, paid for partly by it and partly by the central
government, controlled by a body composed partly of members of
the local authority and partly of magistrates (in the case of a county)
or of co-opted members (in the case of a county borough). These
arrangements are not accidental, but the outcome of a desire for a
certain balance of power between central and local authorities.
Moreover, the functions of these organs of government are curi-
ously mixed. The work of the courts is primarily redressive or
repressive. In the words of Justinian, it is 'to restore things done
amiss' and thereby to prevent them being done amiss in the future.
They do not aim directly and consciously to solve new problems in
the adjustment of human interests, but merely to see that a stock set
of approved solutions, which is called cThe Law', is applied. In
spite of this, judges, magistrates, and police are constantly establish-
ing new rules in the course of their interpretation of the old ones.
The magistrates in a certain area, for example, develop a certain
cpolicy' in dealing with motoring offences or with first offenders;
they build up a local tradition which is likely to influence their
successors. In interpreting the law they may be guided by much the
same considerations as affect the administrator. Some of the work
of the magistrates is even more clearly administrative. In certain
cases they apply the law where there is no allegation that it has been
broken, as, for example, when they license public houses or sanction
adoptions.
It has been an established principle in this country that the legality
of any administrative act may be tested before an ordinary court of
law. In consequence a system has developed in which acts of parlia-
ment are first interpreted by administrators and their application
controlled by inspectors; then, if any one is enterprising enough to
contest the administrator's decision, they are reinterpreted by the
courts and perhaps enforced with the help of the police. The adminis-
trator is treated, in fact, exactly as if he were a private individual out
for his own gain. But it is notorious that this principle is being
broken through at many points. Formerly the justices of the peace
exercised most of the administrative and judicial functions of local
government; this concentration of powers in the same hands had
advantages, and vestiges of it remain to-day. But the outstanding
feature nowadays is the variety of authorities, local and localked-
central, that exercise government in the same area, limited and co-
ordinated by the decisions of the High Court of Justice, and by the
subtler methods of pressure from Whitehall. It is coming to be